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The Best Summer Books. 


Guerndale. 


By “J. S. of DALE.” Paper edition, 50 cents. 

‘« The romance, for no other name properly describes it, is full of del- 
icacy and beauty. . Theauthorhas givenusa story such as we have 
not had in this country since the time of Hawthorne.”’ — Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


The Crime of Henry Vane. 


By “J. S. of DALE,” author of “ Guerndale.”’ 
I2mo. $I. 


“Tt is difficult to phrase the admiration we feel without incurring the 
charge of extravagance. . . It is one of the most notable contributions 


to American literature.’’—Boston Courier. 


Newport: A Novel. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. Summer Edition. 
I vol., paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
“* Mr, Lathrop’s best novel.’’— 7hke Nation. 


The Fainalls of Tipton. 


By MIss VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. I vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


A charming and striking story of New England life, strong in the 
delineation ot its characters, dramatic in the management of the situa- 
tions, and intensely interesting in its plot. 


The American Boy’s Handy Book; 
Or, What to Do and How to Do It. 


By DANIEL C. BEARD. With more than 300 illustra- 
tions by the author. 1 vol., 8vo. $3. 

Summary of Contents: Kite Time; Novel Modes of Fishing ; Home- 
made Tackle; How to Stock, Make, and Keep a Fresh-water Aqua- 
rium; Knots, Bends, and Hitches; The Water Telescope; Home-made 
Boats; Novelties in Soap Bubbles; Balloons; How to Camp Out; Bird- 
Singers, etc How to Rear Wild Birds; Home-made Hunting Appa- 
ratus; Blow-guns, Elder-guns, etc.; Traps and Trappings; Dogs; 
Practical Taxidermy for Boys; Snow-ball Houses and Statuary; Sleds; 
Ice-boats; In-door Amusements, etc., etc., etc, 


The Lady or the Tiger ? 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. I vol., I2mo. $I. 


No magazine story for a very long time has given rise tosuch ani- 
mated discussion as Mr, Stockton’s enigmatical situation, ‘‘ The Lady 
or the Tiger?’’ ‘‘ His Wife’s Deceased Sister,”” ‘‘‘The Transferred 
Ghost,”” “‘ That Same Old ’Coon,”’ “Mr. Tolman,”’ “ The Training of 
Parents,”” “‘ Every Man His Own Letter Writer,” and the other stories 
which make up this collection, are equally remarkable for their novelty, 
surprise of plot, and cleverness. 


Out-of-Town Places. 


(A Re-issue of ‘Rural Studies.”) By DONALD G. 
MITCHELL. I vol., 12mo. With new illustrative 
designs by E. C. Gardner. $1.25. 


My House: An Ideal. 


By OLIVER B. BuNCE. I vol.,12mo. paper, 50 cents; 
leather antique, $1. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price. 


I vol., 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 











MISS LUDINGTON'’S SISTER. By Epwarp BEL- 
LAMY. I vol., 16mo. $1.25. A brilliant and 


vivid story by the author of the famous novel, 
“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


STRAY LEAVES FROM STRANGE LITERA- 
TURE. By Larcapio HEARN. I vol., 16mo. 
$1.50. A series of rare and entertaining stories, 
from the ancient classics of Asia. 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Mrs. ELLEN 
OLNEY Kirk. 16mo. $1.25. Mrs. Kirk's novels 
(of which this is the latest) are widely known for 
their sparkling life. 

“Indescribable charm and fascination.”"—New York Graphic. 

TINKLING CYMBALS. By EpGaR Fawcett. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. Modern American society 
is here depicted with grace and insight, by one 
of our foremost novelists. 


“‘Enchantingly interesting.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MINGO, And other Sketches in Black and White. 
3y JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 16mo. $1.25. A 
group of entertaining stories of Southern life, by 
the immortal *'Uncle Remus.” 


**Delicate humor and pathos.’’—Zz/e, 


NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. A Guide to the 
Chief Cities, Coasts, and Islands of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, and to Quebec and 
Montreal; also Newfoundland and Labrador; 
with eight maps and plans. $1.50. 

** By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, and impartiality, 


it is likely to take the place of all other guides or handbooks of Canada 
which we know of.’’— Quebec Chronicle. 


NEW ENGLAND. A Guide to the Chief Cities and 
Popular Resorts of New England, and to its scen- 
ery and historic attractions. With sixteen maps. 
$1.50. Revised in 1884. 

** Osgood’s ‘ Handbook to New England’ bids fair. in New Ergiand, 
to rival the fame of Murray and Baedeker abroad. It merits the good 
words as well as the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief compass a vast 
amount of information, which all tourists to the seaside, mountain, and 
country summer-resorts of New England, will gladly possess.’’—New 
York Evening Post. ‘‘ This volume richly deserves a place in every 
trunk and library east of the Hudson River.’’—Christian Register. 
*‘ It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can be,—carefully edited, 
beautifully printed, and neatly bound. There is not a page too much 
or too little; and its red cover, clean typography and convenient size 
recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.’’—New York /ribune, 


THE WHITEMOUNTAINS. A Guide to the Peaks, 
Passes, and Ravines of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, and to the adjacent Railroads, 
Highways, and Villages, with the Lakes and 
Mountains of Western Maine. More than 400 
pages ; prices and locations of all hotels and 
boarding-houses, and routes; six maps and six 
panoramas. $1.50. Revised in 1884. 

“With such an aid the mountains become doubly attractive.’’—Cin- 
cinnati Times. 


* Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide-book is as perfect 
a thing of its kind as could well be produced. It is simply indis- 
pensable to all who visit or sojourn among the White Mountains ”’ 
Congregationalist. 


James R. Osgood & Co, 


BOSTON. 
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New Publications. 


THE 
Abolition of the Presidency 


By Henry C. Lockwoop. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $1.50: 


“* Well worthy of careful study.”"—N. V. Herald. 


Professor Conant. 


A powerful novel of English and American social and 
political life. 
By Hon. L.S. HUNTINGTON. I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The book abounds in English, American and Colonial 
soctal pictures. 


Petland Revisited. 


By Rev. J.G. Woop, _ 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


A handsome impression of a very charming book. 
Novels 
For Summer Reading. 


In neat volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, each, $1. 
GRANDFATHER LICKSHINGLE. By R. W. 

CRISWELL. Illustrated. 
SPOOPENDYKE PAPERS. 
PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. | 
JETS AND FLASHES OF WIT AND HUMOR. | 

By Henry CLAY LUKENs. 


By H. STANLEY. 





By EDWARD Mott. 


BRIERFIELD TRAGEDY. By Mrs. R. F. REpp. | 
BEYOND THE SUNRISE. 
WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 


VICE VERSA; or, LESSON TO FATHERS. By 
F. ANSTEY. 


MONSIEUR LECOQ. 
A SEA QUEEN. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WANDA. 
THE GOLDEN CALF. 
THE WOOING O'T. 

FILE 113. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, N. Y. 


By Two Travellers. 


By EMILE GABORIAU. 


By OvIDA. 
By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


By EMILE GABORIAU. 


MARCUS WARD’S 
Writing Papers. 


made from new, unworn linen cuttings. 


[ Number 24. 


The ‘‘ Royal Irish Linen” 
Papers 


are the finest that can be produced, being 
No 
rags or worn-out fabrics are used in the 
manufacture; but the pure linen fibre, by 
means of perfected machinery, is turned into 
writing paper of unequalled strength and 
agreeable surface, suitable alike for gold, steel, 
or quill pens. The old styles CREAM SHADE, 


| and the antique AzURE TINT, are in two degrees 
| of finish: “MILL FINISH,” a slightly rough 
| surface, and “ GLAZED;”’ 
| FOUR THICKNESSES to suit the various require- 
| ments of social and commercial uses. 


and are made in 


The ‘Ulster Linen”’ 
Writing Paper 


| is a superior make of PURE WHITE, HIGHLY 
| GLAZED PAPER, in TWO THICKNESSES. 


The ‘*Pure Flax’? Writ- 
ing Papers 


| which meet the demand for a similar paper to 
| the above at a lower price, are made in the 


unbleached CREAM SHADE, with a middle sur- 


| face (neither too rough nor too smooth) ; and 


also glazed in the usual blue and cream 
varieties. 


The **Old Fashioned’’ 


Writing Paper 


is made in the antique cream shade and rough 
surface, and is an excellent paper for ordinary 
use, at a moderate price. 


Any of the above papers may be had in the 
regular letter and note sizes, as used for either 
commercial or social purposes, and are sold by 
all the leading stationers throughout the 


| United States. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


Spring Garden Insurance Co., 
431 Walnut Street. 
ORGANIZED 1835. 
— ee ee ee 
Net Surplus 


374,256 19 

Cash Assets, January 1, 1884 $1,182,588 28 
DIRECTORS. 

Nelson F. Evans, S. Fisher Corlies, 

W.G. Warden, Jesse Lee, 

i E. Graeff, George W. Hall, 

Samuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy, 

David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 


George D. Krumbhaar. 
NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 


The 
Mutual Life InsuranceCo. 


of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the | 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, | 
for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 
Rates are lower than those charged by other com- | 
panies, and in no other company of any name or | 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained | 
at less cost through life than in this 


Every person who has others dependent upon him | 
for their support should insure his life for their 
benefit. 

Bates & LAMBERT, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 





| Spencerian Steel Pens 


AND 
Writing Fluid 
Are the best for correspond- 


ence and commercial use. 


Sample card of PEns, 20 different numbers, | 
suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, | 
POSTPAID, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Ask for card number 11. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 





A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 


| Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 


A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGans, we have a specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 


the best at the price in the city. 


Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 


| Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
| higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


| For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO.,, 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A New Volume in the “Famous Women 
Series.” 


| 


Elizabeth Fry. 


BY MRS. E. R. PITMAN. 


Elizabeth Fry was one of the earliest movers in the great cause of 
reform. Lapsed pr sme work which made her name and life so famous 
has grown and ripened to the present hour, 

Uniform with George Eliot, Emily Bronté, George Sand, Mary Lamb, 

Margaret Fuller, Maria Edgeworth. Price, $1.00. 


Tales, Essays, and Poems. 


By Jane AnD Ann Taytor, with a Memoir by Grace A, Oliver. 
16mo. Price, $1.00, 

Readers of the present generation know but little about the persons 
who wrote “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, How I wonder what you 
are !”’ and other famous nursery rhymes, and this volume will be read 
with interest. 


Jackanapes. 


By Juriana Ewrna, author of ‘‘ Jan of the Windmill ”’ 


A Story. 
Paper covers. Price, 


With illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, 
30 cents. 


A Newport Aquarelle, 


A new and cheaper edition of a Society Sketch which has received 
great public attention. Paper covers. Price, 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


This line of books are of the prettiest and daintiest ever offered to 


the public. For use as mementos they are unequaled. Prices of each, 
as follows. 


In cloth with blue edges, In cloth with gilt edges, 
In French morocco, gilt edges, ‘ In best calf, gilt edges, 
In calf with floral hand painting, 2.00 

BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. A Daily Text Book 
of Divine Promises, by the Author of ‘‘ Morning and Night 
Watches,” every page decorated with Forget-me-nots in the 
natural color. 

BIBLE LILIES. Scripture Selections for Morning 
and Evening. Borders with lilies printed in colors. 

CHARITY. Selections for Every Day, with floral 
designs, the Heart, etc., in colors, 

DAISIES FROM THE PSALMS. A Garland of | 
Words in Season. Borders with daisies in color. 

FAITH. Selections for Every Day, 
designs, the Cross, etc., in colors. 

GOLDEN TEXT BOOK. Selections for Every Day, 
with floral designs in colors. 

HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. Selections from 
the writings of Frances Riptey HAvERGAL, for each morning and 
evening of a month, Printed in colors, with Forget-me-not borders. 

HOPE. Selections for Every Day, with floral designs, 
the Anchor, etc., in colors, 

MERCY AND PEACE. 
with floral designs in colors. 

PILGRIM’S REST, THE. 


Day, with decorations in colors. 


-40 
1.25 


25 
-75 


with floral 


Selections for Every Day, 


Selections for Every 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of ‘price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 


Publishers, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
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SHORT STORIES. 


At first sight it is not a little curious to note that 
in England, where fiction flourishes most abund- 
antly, and where there are many masters of the art 
of novel-writing, the art of writing Short Stories is 
neglected. We print Short Stories because a Short 
Story worthy of the name is something more than a 
story that is short. The Short Story, properly and 
technically so called, is a work of art of a distinct 
kind, and the writing of Short Stories is a distinct 
department of literary art. It is greatly to be regretted 
that there is no exact name for this department of 
the art of fiction ; and it is no consolation to recall 
the fact that there is also no English name for the 
analogous department of the art of poetry. To 
describe, even inadequately, vers de société—in the 
writing of which, however, no nation has ever sur- 
passed the English—we are obliged to employ a 
French phrase. Like vers de socré/é, the Short Story 
seems easy to write, and is very difficult. And there 
is yet another likeness between the vers de société and 
the Short Story—it is easier to declare what they are 
not than it is to say precisely what they are. The 


first thing which we may declare emphatically is, that 
the Short Stories must not be precisely what most of | 
the short stories written in England unfortunately 
are; the Short Stories must not be a little bit out of a 


big story. It must not seem to be an episode from 
a longer tale; it must not be even an episode which 
could go into a longer tale. In other words, it must 
not be only simple and rounded and complete in 
itself, but it must somehow suggest that it would 
wholly lose its charm if it were grafted on a longer 
work. Then the Short Story demands an originality 
which we do not ask from the novel. We are satis- 
fied if the novel reflects life ; we like to see in a novel 
a reflex of the variety of existence, but we accept 
with pleasure in a novel, a sequence of events devoted 
to the development and exhibition of a single charac- 
ter grom the cradle to the grave. The Short Story 
excludes the mere picture of life, not only because it 
is too brief to convey an adequate portrait of even a 
smal] section of human existence, but because its aim 
is other than the depicting of life. Of course, the 
Short Story may give a picture of life incidentally, 
but that is not at all its aim. And while the chief 
qualification of a novelist may be the felicity with 
which he depicts life, the chief qualities of the writer 
of Short Stories must be ingenuity, originality, and 
compression, three qualities a good novelist may be 
and often is without. If, in addition, the writer of 
Short Stories has a touch of fantasy, so much the 
better. But the one absolutely indispensable quality 
is ingenious originality. And, therefore, the two 
greatest writers of the genuine Short Story have been 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Edgar Allan Poe. 

‘“‘ Spirited narrative, without more than a touch of 
dialogue here and there, may be made eminently 
interesting, and is suited to the novelette,” says 
George Eliot in her posthumous essay on Story- 
Telling ; and she adds that ‘‘examples of its charm 
are seen in the short tales in which the French have 
a mastery never reached by the English, who usually 





ful gaiety which is well described by La Fontaine as 
not anything that provokes fits of laughter, but a 


| certain charm, an agreeable mode of handling, which 


lends attractiveness to all subjects, even the most 
serious.”” The true Short Story is wholly unlike the 
novelette, which we understand to be but a shorter 
and slighter novel, not differing in kind from its big 
brother, The French words conte and nouvelle may 
be taken as indicating, or at least suggesting, this 
difference in kind between the genuine Short Story 
and the tale which passes as such in English maga- 
zines merely because it is short. The conte is the 
true Short Story, while the wouvelle is the anecdote 
or episode enlarged and amplified as we see it every 
month in the pages of popular magazines. Most of 


| the stories in Mr. James Payn’s High Spirits, light 


and lively and amusing as they are, cannot be con- 
sidered true Short Stories; they are essentially anec- 
dotic ; they are, in short, mouvel/es, and not contes. 
But the collection of Tales from Blackwood contains 
many Short Stories, some of them of a high order of 
merit; and two of the greatest successes of the past 
two years—Mr. Anstey’s Vice Versa and Mr. Hugh 
Conway’s Called Back-—are truly Short Stories, in 
spite of their length; they contain each a genuine 
Short Story idea. And so does Mr. Besant’s Case of 
Mr. Lucraft, although that, too, is perhaps longer than 
a Short Story should be. Mr. Frederick Locher, in 
the preface to his admirable volume of selected vers 
de société, which he had to call by a Latin name, Lyra 
Elegantiarum, for want of an English one, says that 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock would be the typical speci- 
men of vers de société if it were not so long. So we 
may say that Vice Versa, Called Back, and the Case 
of Mr. Lucraft might, any one of them, be taken as a 
typical Short Story if it were not a little too long. 
Compression is needed almost as much as ingenuity 
and originality—compression not merely in the tell- 
ing of the story, but also in the style of the writer. 
No digression is tolerable; the construction must at 
least seem simple and obvious; and the style must 
be direct and vigorous, however subtle it may be in 
suggestion. Merimée, a master of style, found in 
the Short Story the form of literature which precisely 
suited him. But Merimée was always tortured by 
the fleeting hope of getting a quart into a pint pot; 
he carried compression to the #‘*. Turgenef, who 
had a marvellous knowledge of the things which 
might be left out, was another master of the Short 
Story. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian began their literary 
career with a volume of Short Stories, full of an 
ingenious originality not to be seen at all in their 
later and better known novels; and some of the 
earlier sketches— L’Esquisse Mysterieuse, for ex- 
ample—reveal great skill in the suggestion of the 
supernatural. The contes of M. Alphonse Daudet 
are too well known to need more than mention here, 
the more especially as they are, for the most part, 
rather sketches or studies for larger fictions than true 
Short Stories. The contes of M. Francois Coppée, as 
frankly a poet in his prose as in his verse, more 
nearly approach the ideal, although they, too, are 
lacking a little in the fantasy, and in the striking 
originality which is the characteristic of the best Short 


demand coarser flavours than are given by thatdelight- | Stories. But for the contes of two other poets who 
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also write in prose, M. Jean Richepin and M. Guy 
de Maupassant, no excuse need to be made. There 
are in the very remarkable and peculiar collection of 
tales which fully justify their odd titles, Les Morts 
Bizarres, several stories uniting the requisite qualities 
of originality, ingenuity, and fantasy as completely 
as any one could wish; and one or two,. notably Le 
Chef-d’ceuvre du Crime, have also unusual merit in 
the drawing of the chief character. In the Mlle. Fifi 
of M. Guy de Maupassant, and in more than one 
other of the stories in his several collections of cont¢es, 
there are tales uniting the three qualities, and told 
with a sober and refreshing straightforwardness very 
stimulating when the writer does not, of malice pre- 
pense, descend to wallow in the mire of a self-styled 
naturalisme. Nor should we omit one of the latest 
volumes of French Short Stories, Dans le Monde 
Officiel, by M. Gaston Bergeret, two of the tales in 
which, Les Evénements de Pontax and Un Moment de 
Colére, may be recommended to all who like to see 
in union logic and fantasy, originality and ingenuity, 
as well as that “ delightful gaiety ’’ described by La 
Fontaine and praised by George Eliot. 

Perhaps the best English Short Stories of late years 
are, as we have already said, the Case of Mr. Lucraft 
and Vice Versa and Called Back, and these were all 
deficient in the quality of compression, which is indis- 
pensable. Called Back had the further disadvantage 
of being secondarily, though not primarily, a love 
story. Now, the ideal Short Story—the Short Story 
as we have it from the hands of the great masters, 
Hawthorne and Poe—is not a love story at all. And 
here, indeed, is the great difference between the tale 
or conte which we have chosen, perhaps arbitrarily, 
to consider as the only true, genuine, and unadulter- 
ated Short Story, and the novel or the novelette, or 
the little fictions seen in English magazines, mere 
anecdotes or episodes out of non-existent novels. 
Love is the staple of the novel, and the novel must 
be a love story; but love is not needed in a Short 
Story, indeed it is generally in the way, and the best 
Short Stories are not love stories. It happens that 
the novel is the form of fiction which pays best in 
England, and therefore in England the man with a 
genius of story-telling takes to writing novels. In 
libraries and in magazines there is a demand for long 
fictions, and so we have serial stories and three- 
volume novels. There is only a slight demand for 
the real Short Story in English magazines, and there 
is no great sale for it when it is gathered together into 
avolume. So in England the born story-teller—and 
no other can write a good Short Story—recognizing 
the fact that the Short Story is quite as hard to write 
as the novel, and that the novel will bring quite 
twenty times the reward, writes the novel and leaves 
English readers to import their Short Stories or to 
get along without them as best they may. But in the 
United States these conditions do not obtain. Inthe 
United States the novelist is not forced into any 
Procrustean three volumes; he may be as long or as 
short as he please. And in the United States the 
serial story is not the chief concern of the editor of a 
pepular magazine, and he does not term the rest of 
the periodical mere “ padding.’’ In an American 
magazine it is rather the serial story which is the 
‘“‘padding.”” We have seen the Adlantic Monthly 
without a serial story for three months at a time. But 
every number of every American magazine contains 
at least one Short Story. Of course all these Short 
Stories are not equally good, but there are a great 
many good Short Stories written in America. Most 
of the American novelists have learnt their trade as 
story tellers while working at Short Stories ; and even 
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after their reputation is made they return now and 
again to the brief fiction. There are those who think 
Mr. Henry James’s Bundle of Letters the best thing 
he ever wrote, as there are those who prefer Mr. 
Howell's most amusing dramatic sketch, The Register, 
before his longer and more analytic novels. The 
Short Stories of Mr. Bret Harte need no praise now; 
and the charming sketches of life in New Orleans 
contained in Mr. Cable’s Old Creole Days were 
recently declared by a French Critic writing in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes to be second only to Mr. 
Bret Harte’s. Considering strictly the limitations of 
the Short Story, we ourselves should hesitate to place 
even the Outcasts of Poker Flat much above Jean-ah 
Poquelin. Mr. Aldrich’s Margery Daw, surely the 
most lovely and most lovable of all the impalpable 
heroines of fiction, and Mr. Hale’s Man without a 
Country, atriumph of deceptive verisimilitude, are 
masterpieces of Short Story writing. Those who care 
to see just how good American work is in this depart- 
ment of fiction, may be recommended to read Little 
Classics, a collection of the best English and Ameri- 
can Short Stories, which includes several of the best 
and best known of the Tales from Blackwood. A 
later collection, now publishing in New York under 
the title of Stories by American Authors, is devoted 
wholly to tales of trans-Atlantic origin. In the four 
volumes which have already appeared there are a 
score or more of genuine Short Stories, in most of which 
originality, ingenuity, compression, and fantasy are 
united. Many readers of the Cen/ury magazine may 
recall one of the most tantalizing tales which it was 
ever their good fortune to read, Mr. Frank Stockton's 
The Lady or the Tiger?—a very conundrum of a 
Short Story. Mr. Stockton, who is well known to 
English readers as the author of the delightfully 
humorous Rudder Grange sketches, has just made a 
collection of his Short Stories and lighter essays ina 
little volume, called after his most famous tale, The 
Lady or the Tiger? in which he has also included 
The Transferred Ghost and its quaint sequel, The 
Spectral Mortgage, two genuine Short Stories, full of 
a humorous fantasy as refreshing as it is uncommon, 
and free from any trace or taint of affectation or pre- 
tence. On The Lady or the Tiger? itself there is no 
need to dwell at length; those who know it have no 
doubt already formulated their own answer to the 
enigma profounded by the author, and are prepared 
to defend it to the death as the only possible solution, 
and those who do not know it had best make its 
its acquaintance at once. This last piece of advice is 
not a little incendiary, we are afraid; for The Lady 
or the Tiger? is an apple of discord, certain to cause 
family discussion and dispute. Two other of Mr. 
Stockton’s tales deserve special mention—His Wife's 
Deceased Sister, and the epigrammatic Our Story, 
epigrammatic even in the surprise at the end, the 
sting in the tail of the honey-bee.— 7he Saturday 
Review. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
VOLUME XVII. 
volume xvii. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 4to. 


Sold by John Wanamaker. 


A scientific journal wondered the other day at find- 
ing a real contribution to natural history in the pages 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. If the same jour- 
nal would examine the seventeen volumes of the 
work now extant, it would find that the unique and 
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characteristic merit of the Britannica consists in its 
scientific articles, the latter, many of them veritable 
treatises, being less a summary of assured knowledge 
than a statement of original investigations, and in 


science and natural history. 
bulky Britannica is fairly indispensable to the biolo- 
gist, the physicist, and the ever-growing multitude of 
inductive students. They may goto the Britannica 
for reference purposes, and also for real study, 
although the seventeenth volume, just published, is 
relatively the poorest in all such matters. True, it 
discusses the mouse, the muscinez, the mushroom, 


the mussel, the myriapoda, the nebular theory, the | 


nematoidea, the nemestines, numbers (by Professor 
Cayley), and optics (by Lord Rayleigh). But the 


volume lacks those elaborate treatises in physical | 
science and biology which occur in every preceed- | 
| numismatics. 


ing volume, and constitute the glory of the work. 
What the lovers of natural history love in the latest 
volume, is the gain of those who study what, by way 
of comparison, might be called the Aumaniora, that 
is, the branches of knowledge more intimately con- 
nected with man than are atomic theories, molecular 
refinements, and biological classification. 
scientific momenclature and physical theories are 
less important than are articles in plain geography cr 
common history. But a majority of students will 
find the seventeenth volume of the Britannica a more 
useful reference book for general purposes than can 
be affirmed of the earlier tomes. And Americans 
have special occasion to be pleased with a volume 
which is more American than English, if maps and 
geographical articles are to decide the question. 
Among the American articles are Professor S. 
Aughey’s on Nebraska, William Wright’s on Nevada, 
New Hampshire by Professor C. H. Hitchcock and 
J. K. Lord, General George B. McClellan’s on New 
Jersey, J. Bradford Prince’s on New Mexico, George 
W. Cable’s on New Orleans, Whitelaw Reid’s on 
American newspapers, an elaborate treatise on New 
York city and State by J. S. Newberry, J. Austin 
Stevens and Edwin L. Godkin, Professor W. C. 


mund Orton and J. T. Short, and Oregon by T. W. 
Symons and G. H. Atkinson, not to mention Daniel 


Wilson’s masterly description of Ontario, William A. | 


Hinds’s authoratative statement on the Onedia com- | 
| a careful narrative; popular but not undignified in 


| style, and remarkably fairand moderate in tone. He 


munity, and the capital articles on Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland. 

All these articles are accompanied by fair maps, 
and such essays as Mr. Cable’s on New Orleans, or 


Mr. Godkin’s on the city of New York, are master- | 


pieces. In fact, the American articles have been 
entrusted to the best qualified hands. 
may be said of the many geographical articles which 


grace the present volume. The articles on Munich, 


Nanking, Nantes, Norwich, Nijni Novgorod and | 
Odessa, by P. A. Krapotkine, and Oporto by H. O. | 


Forbes are excellent, and among the geographical | 
| requires him to do so, for every great battle was a 


treatises Norway leads with nearly 20 pages done by 
Professor H. Mohn, Alexander Gibson and Mr. F. W. 
Gosse, the latter attending to Norwegian literature. 


Mysore and the northwestern provinces are described | 
by W. W. Hunter, the greatest authority on the geo- | 


graphy of India, New South Wales is treated by 
Andrew Garran, New Zealand by W. Gisborne, 


Nicaragua by Professor Keane, Northumberland by | 
| After Antietam the President said, “1 could not find 


| out till Saturday whether we had won a victory or lost 


Hugh Miller, Oldenburg by J. F. Muirhead, and 
Colonel Henry Yule contributes several articles. If 


we add Professor R. C. Jebb’s singularly luminous | 
| on Sunday I fixed it up a little, and on Monday I let 


article on Olympia, and H. A. Webster's on the Nile, 
we shall at once have an enlarged idea of geography, 


Not that | 
| whose patronage confers wealth upon editors and 


Quite as much | 
| deliberations of Congress, and he enters fully into the 
| constitutional and financial questions which had to be 
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anda fair notion of the geographical wealth contained 
in the latest volume of the britannica. 

The great geographers, it is hardly necessary to 
add, treat history, art and geology as subsidiary and 


not a few cases a real addition to the sum total of | ancillary branches of knowledge, and the volume 


For this reason the | 
| there is room left for 30 pages on the history and 


now discussed seems to follow that precedent. But 
science of music, beside articles on Mozart, the oboe 
and the organ. These musical articles are not quite 
complete, there being no bibliographical references. 


| The article on the organ should have given a cata- 


logue of the best organs now in existence, somewhat 


| as the article on astronomical observatiories enume- 


rates and characterizes the best institutions of that 
kind. George Fleming’s little article on the mule is 
a wonderfully perfect piece of work; so is J. Scott 
Keltie’s on national debts, Professor E. H, Freeman’s 
on the nobilities of the world, and R. S. Poole’s on 
Finally, there are some good bio- 
graphical articles on Murchison, Nevius, the Na- 
poleons, Newton, Occam and O'Connell. The entire 
volume is probably the best of the series for the 
general scholar and the man of affairs, although it 


| lacks bibliographical references in too many cases, 


and hardly deigns to address the great mass of readers, 


publishers. But the scholarly American cannot find 


| in his own language a cyclopeedia more modern or 


more trustworthy than the Britannica, which now 
approaches completion, and has absolutely no 
superior in matters of science and natural history.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


MR. BLAINE’S BOOK. 


TWENTY YEARS IN CONGRESS, By James G. Blaine. 
To be completed in two volumes. Vol. 1, 8vo, 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.40; by mail, $3.75. 


| Apart altogether from its literary and historical merits, 


this volume is sure to have a large number of readers. 


| American critics are, no doubt, scanning it carefully, to 
| discover how it may affect its author’s chances as a 


Kerr’s on North Carolina, Ohio by Professors Ed- | candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 


On this side of the Atlantic we have to deal with 
Mr. Blaine as a historian, not as a politician; and 
he has himself made our task in this respect an easy 
one. His book is in no sense a party manifesto; it is 


has expressed a decided opinion on all the issues 


| involved in the Civil War; but he is able to appre- 


ciate the arguments and respect the motives of those 
whom he holds to have been most widely mistaken. 
Mr. Blaine has chosen for his special subject the 


argued at Washington while the Federal armies were 
in the field. He has also traced for us the progress of 
the war itself—indeed, the nature of the subject 


political event affecting the relations of parties and 
the policy of the Government. Through the summer 
and autumn of 1862 Lincoln had his Monitory Proc- 
lamation, announcing the abolition of slavery, ready 
to issue as soon as the South showed any symptom of 
giving way. He was waiting for ‘‘ something like a 
victory”’ to unite and inspirit the Republican party. 


a battle. It was then too late to issue it that day, and 


them have it.” 
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In the concluding chapter of this volume Mr. 
Blaine criticises the conduct of foreign Powers, and 
especially of England, during the Civil War. Sharing 
as we do his unwillingness to stir the ashes of a con- 
troversy now honorably closed, we do not propose to 
discuss the charges which he makes against us. We 
may perhaps point out that American Republicans 
will find in Mr. Blaine’s pages, if they study them 
impartially, materials for a somewhat more lenient 
judgment than they are accustomed to pass on our 
actions. Let it be granted, for the sake of argument, 
that England entirely mistook the true character of the 
issues involved in the war. Is it reasonable to blame 
a foreign government for being blind where so few 
American citizens saw clearly? The war was not a 
war for the abolition of slavery ; to the end there were 
many Republicans who feared that the President’s 
anti-slavery policy would be the ruin of their party. 
If the doubts and fears of this section had prevailed, 


if slavery had not been abolished, the maintenance of | 


the Union was hardly to be desired; North and South 
would have been more prosperous, more peaceable, 
and better governed apart. Long before the war 
earnest men in the North who hated slavery, but did 
not see their way to its abolition, had spoken of 
separation as a possible solution of the difficulties 
which beset them. All doubters have been converted 
by the event; no American party desires to revive the 
old controversies ; and most Englishmen now agree 
in thinking that the maintenance of the Union was a 
benefit to the world. Why should not Englishmen be 
admitted to the benefit of the act of oblivion which 
American parties have passed as between themselves ? 

Turning aside from the march of the great events 
which he records, Mr. Blaine has given us a series of 
valuable disquisitions on the fiscal and financial policy 
of the United States during the period under review. 
On the subject of protection he is particularly explicit, 
stating fairly the case for free trade, but leaving no 
doubt as to the inclination of his own sympathies. 
Protection may be said to have been one of the ques- 
tions at issue between North and South, and the 
tariff which came into force in 1861 had the advantage 
of being identified with anti-slavery opinions and a 
due estimate of the dignity of free labor. In 1860 
Lincoln profited much in his canvass by the recent 
success of Andrew G. Curtin in the contest for the 
governorship of Pennsylvania; and Curtin owed his 
election ‘‘to his able and persuasive presentation of 
the tariff question and to his effective appeals to the 
laboring men in the coal and iron sections of the 
State.’’ The protective system is now well established, 
and the workingmen are so firmly convinced of its 
advantages to themselves that one sees not how it is 
to be shaken. As Mr. Blaine says: ‘‘ The advocates 
of actual free trade, according to the policy of Eng- 
land, are few in number, and are principally confined 
to doctrinaires."’ The same remark might have been 
made twenty-five years ago about the advocates of 
root-and-branch abolition of slavery. On all ques- 
tions relating to currency and banking Mr. Blaine has 
written very fully ; and his chapters on these subjects 
are illustrated by tables which contain much statistical 
information in a compact form. 

No part of American politics is more bewildering to 
an outsider than the relations of panies and the 
significance of party names. On this point the volume 
before us may be consulted with profit by the English 
reader. Mr. Blaine informs us that the Federalists 
had quite disappeared by 1824, and that the only party 
known at that time was the party of Jefferson, which 
was Republican and Democratic. Out of this were 
formed the Democratic party, whose hero was General 
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Jackson, andthe National Republican party, who took 
the name of Whigs; and in each of these there was a 
pro-slavery and an anti-slavery section. The pro- 
slavery Democrats of the North were called for a 
time Hunkers ; the anti-slavery Democrats were Barn- 
burners. In 1848 the Barnburners, the Conscience 
Whigs] who objected to slavery, and the Abolitionists 
united to form the Free-Soil party, which ran old Van 
Buren as an anti-slavery candidate for the Presidency, 
to the astonishment of mankind. When the slavery 
question came to the front a few years after, the Whig 
party was dying out in the South; only a remnant of 
it held on for a time as the Know-Nothing party, 
which seems to have subsisted chiefly on denunciation 
of foreigners generally, and the Pope in particular. 
The Northern Democrats were a good deal scattered, 
and many of the anti-slavery section of that party 
were absorbed in the new Republican party, which 
included also the best of the old Whigs and most of 
the Abolitionists. One effect of the war seems to have 
been to make party distinctions more important than 
they were; but there is not the rigid discipline and 
etiquette in such matters to which we in England are 
accustomed. The country is so large, its population 
is so varied, and the Federal constitution is so skill- 
fully put together, that new formulz are constantly 
required to express new combinations of interests and 
ideas. 

We have endeavored to indicate the points of politi- 
cal importance in this volume; we ought also to say 
something of the judgments which Mr. Blaine has 
passed on individual men. In dealing with the 
characters of the statesmen of the past, and especially 
with Clay and Calhoun, he is, we think, particularly 
happy. In dealing with his own contemporaries he 
is, naturally enough, somewhat too uniformly civil 
andcomplimentary. But Mr. Blaine’s connection with 
politics is on the whole an advantage to his book. 
He has been an active and trusted member of the 
Republican party from its formation; and he has 
evidently drawn from his own recollections many 
interesting touches of description. Among the figures 
which stand out most prominently in his historical 
picture are Edwin M. Stanton, the stout-hearted, 
rough-tongued Democrat, to whom Lincoln intrusted 
the War Department—a jealous, overbearing man, 
but a true patriot and an indefatigable worker; 
Ulysses S. Grant, most taciturn of military com- 
manders, and yet most successful in inspiring his 
men with his own obstinate determination to win ; and 
Sherman, with his grim manner and square, impres- 
sive head, out of which it was supposed he could 
construct a perfect topographical map of the United 
States at twenty-four hours’ notice. The times 
demanded strong men ; and they gathered around the 
President, who was in some respects the strongest of 
them all. Lincoln, as Mr. Blaine describes him for 
us, was a man of the gentlest manners, and yet a 
chief who allowed nobody to take liberties with him, 
and made his will felt in every department of public 
affairs. On great occasions he was simple and 
dignified ; in ordinary life he expressed himself in a 
dialect racy of the soil of Illinois—as, for instance, 
when he warned General Hooker not to let himself 
be caught with his army divided by the Rappahan- 
nock, ‘‘ like an ox half jumped over a fence, liable to 
be torn by dogs behind and before, without a fair 
chance to gore one way or kick the other.’’ But 
though he was familiar, Mr. Blaine gives us to under- 
stand that Lincoln was never coarse, and that the 
vulgar stories told of him were set afloat by people 
who had never even been in company with him. 

Whether we may look for a successor to this volume 
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within a reasonable period is a question which the 
political fates will have their own share in deciding. 
Without anticipating their decision, we may congratu- 
late Mr. Blaine on the manner in which he has 
accomplished the first installment of his work.—Zon- 
don Times. 


CALLED BACK. 


CALLED BAcK. By Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus). 


16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, cloth 75 cents; | 


paper, 20 cents; by mail, § cents more. 


Mr. Fargus has had a great success in the popularity 
of Called Back, and though its interest is not one of 
the kind in which we recognize the highest literary 
qualities, we are not surprised that even Mr. Labou- 
chere,—if our memory does not deceive us in believ- 
ing that it was Mr. Labouchere,—should have sat up 
all night to read it. It is clear enough that Mr. Far- 
gus has a very bright imagination for what may be 
called sensational incident, and that when he has got 
hold of a good sensational incident, he narrates it 
with much freshness and vigor. Called Back is a 
most improbable tale, but the truth is that all tales 
which depend for their interest on plot alone, ough? 
to be in some sense improbable,—that is, if the ele- 
ments of which the tale is composed are probable, 
those elements ought to be improbably combined so 
as to produce unexpected results, which baffle, or at 
least strain, the imagination. If you rely mainly on 
plot and not on the delineation of character for the 
fascination of your story, you must aim at novelty in 





plot; and novelty in plot can only be attained either | 


by intrinsically extraordinary incidents, or by extra- | 


ordinary combinations of intrinsically ordinary inci- | 
| The Crime of Henry Vane is, no doubt, the fashion- 


dents. Mr. Wilkie Collins and his school aim chiefly 
at the latter kind of sensationalism. Mr. Fargus 
frankly chooses the former, and loves to devise a 
highly improbable plot for his story, and sometimes, 
indeed, one closely verging on the impossible. In 


Called Back he kept within the bounds of the possi- | 


ble, though stretching his imagination to the utmost 
to devise ingenious forms of interesting improbability. 

We hardly know why the ordinary novel-reader is 
disposed to resent glaring improbability so much as 
he usually does. We suppose it may be because he 
wishes to conceive himself as the hero of the stories 
he reads, and that the more improbable they are, the 
more unable he feels to conceive that they could have 
entered into his own experience. But even if that be 
so, that only varies the character of the puzzle. For 


why should a reader who reads for amusement wish | 
to meet with such incidents only as might have | 
In travels or biography, that is | 
certainly not our object; on the contrary, we desire | 


occurred to himself ? 
to read of things which could not by any possibility 


tion in all the circumstances of our lives. And indeed 
it seems to us a very unreasonable sort of censure on 
any novel written not to illustrate the workings of 
human nature, but to exercise an ingenious imagina- 
tion in the possibilities of adventure, to say that it is 


improbable. Why should it not be improbable? The | 


most improbable things occasionally happen, and 
why should we not amuse ourselves now and then 
with conceiving what might happen if the most 
improbable of possible contingencies occurred, as 
well as with following the course of adventures which 
are more or less common, though not common enough 


to make them wholly uninteresting ? We are assuming, | 
of course, that the story itself, and not the character | 


| kin.” 





displayed in the story, is the chief interest, and con- 
sequently we are assuming that the literary aim of the 
author is by no means one which is capable of excit- 
ing the higher kind of interest. But granting that, 
it seems to us that Mr. Fargus has a considerable gift 
for improbable stories, and manages to tell them with 
the sort of eagerness and seriousness which fascinates 


| you for the moment and rivets your attention so long 


as the story lasts. Called Back, for instance, is as 
highly improbable as a story could be, starting with 
a tremendous improbability—that a blind man who 
has gone out for a midnight walk, should let himself 
into a wrong house, by the help of his own latch-key, 


| —which happens to fit both locks,—at the very 
| moment when a murder is going on in that house, 


and should find his whole fate afterwards bound up 
with the people who were concerned with that murder, 
—not in the least because he had accidentally been 
present at it, but in consequence of other and later 
circumstances which were wholly unconnected with 
it, and which, indeed, could not have happened had 
he not in the meantime recovered his sight by an 
operation for cataract. But in spite of the immense 
and vast improbability at the very heart of the story, 
Mr. Fargus so tells it that the present writer at least 


| was eager to read it, and that, too, though there is no 


display of literary skill in the painting of the actors in 
the tale.— Zhe Spectator. 


THE CRIME OF HENRY VANE. 


THE CRIME OF HENRY VANE. By J. S., of Dale, 
author of Guerndale. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 


able crime of the period. But some of the heavier 


| causes of human misery, like financial ruin, domestic 


unhappiness, or insanity, are apt to lie behind the 
tragedy, and cause men, without any of the eloquent 
arguments of a Cato or a Hamlet, to cut short their 
lives with the modern substitute for the ‘‘ bare bod- 
‘* Men have died and worms have eaten them, 
but not for love,”’ is as true as in Shakspere’s time; 
and even the proof that a man has committed suicide 
after a woman has refused him is not enough to make 
us believe he cut off his career for purely romantic 
reasons. Such a catastrophe needs an interpreting 
fact, like inherited madness, even more than the death 
of a defaulter or an insolvent debtor. And Henry 
Vane was no doubt a little mad from his twenty-first 
birthday, which ushered in for him a series of heavy 
calamities,—his rejection by his first love, loss of his 
only sister, his father's financial reverses, followed by 
his death and the consequent hopeless insanity of his 
mother. The story has to do with the young man's 


have occurred to ourselves without a complete revolu- | retrieval of his father's fortune, which is effected by 
| one of those pleasing but purely chimerical processes 


| that dazzle the imagination and make us wish that the 


secret of the miracle might have been imparted to the 
promoters of the various collapsed railroads that 
make a net-work over the United States at the present 
epoch. But why dwarf Henry Vane’s heroic achieve- 
ments? At the age of twenty-five or so he had not 
only paid all his father’s creditors in full, but had 
made a fortune for himself of a million and a half. 
Few follies had interfered with his close application 
to business, and his sole recreation had beenthe study of 


| medizeval history and Italian poetry. He had had time 


to recover from his early love, and it might haveseemed 
that, once free from the despotism of a fixed idea of 
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making enough money to keep his unfortunate mother 
from want, he would have fallen sensibly and heartily 
in love. 
the present day, however, he had gone through the 
disease of the age, and it was impossible for him to 
fall sensibly and heartily in love. Still, he wasattracted 
to a certain degree by a young lady bearing the engag- 
ing name of Miss Baby Thomas. The point of view 
from which this episode will be regarded is likely to 


vary with the age, the sex, and the experience of the | 


reader. For a flirtation-manual nothing could be 
more clear, explicit, and graceful than the conversa- 
tions set down between these two. The literary work 
of the book is an enjoyable contrast to that found in 
any other of the novels of the month, But the sad- 
ness, vacancy, and failure of the story are left wholly 
unredeemed. The idea of this ‘‘ study with a moral,” 
as it is called, no doubt is that Henry Vane had lived 
half submurged in the sombre gulfs of sadness, and 


that coming up to pluck at a gracious blossom of hope 


and love which grew on the verge, and failing, the 
nothingness of his future possibilities smote him and 


made him ready to slip silently down and end all with- | 
Still, a wide survey of | 


out further pain or question. 
human action and motive must accompany real 
tragedy ; and in the case of Henry Vane the feelings 
have been too feebly touched for the reader to feel 
more than shocked and a little impatient at his final 
act. It is evident, from the author’s linking his hero's 
grievous disaster to the incident of losing one and 
breaking another of his shirt-studs, that he has never 
heard the story of a man that committed suicide while 
engaged at his toilet, first writing ona slip of paper 
and appending it to his clothes, ‘‘ Tired of buttoning 
and unbuttoning.”"—Lippincott's Magazine. 


TINKLING CYMBALS. 


TINKLING CYMBALS. By Edgar Fawcett. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Mr. Fawcett here treats of those aspects of American 
fashionable life which he may almost be said to have 
appropriated as his special literary material. 
novelists have dealt with them, but none have had 
the same success, none have reproduced so accurately 
the very tone and manner of the time, or shown so 
fine a perception of certain characteristics of what is 
called good society, as well as of that society not quite 
good which tries to form itself upon the recognized 
models. We said long ago that there was a great 
opportunity for the American novelist in satire upon 
New York life, and that Mr. Fawcett seemed to be 
the coming satirist. He has not disappointed us. 
Some of his qualifications for the function are remark- 
able. His observation is singularly keen. 
ment is generally true. His sense of humor is alert. 
His cheerful temper saves him from excessive bitter- 
ness. He has imagination enough to invest realistic 


description with the glow of poetry, and to reproduce 
He is still some- | 


what careless in the use of words; he makes words | : 
| tremulous delicacy. 


even dulness with vivacity and wit. 


for which there is no public demand; but his style 
has an agreeable animation and brightness. We have 
spoken of him as a satirist particularly of New York 
society. The personages in the present novel belong 
to that category; but most of the action takes place 
at Newport. 
admirably vivid, and the procession of fine ladies and 
gentlemen who are marshalled for our entertainment 
on Ocean and Bellevue Avenues, and at the Casino, 


Like too many of the heroes of novels of | 








Other | 





His judg- | 


The picture of the fashionable resort is | 


are all alive. Some of the figures sketched as acces- 
sories—for example, the great Mrs, Chichester and 
the Marksley girls—rank with Mr. Fawcett's best 
work. The lesson ot the novel is the vanity of a 
fashionable success, and it is illustrated by a hasty 
and tragical marriage. In developing this theme Mr. 
Fawcett shows more than his usual earnestness; he 
rises at times to an indignant eloquence; and indeed 
it must be confessed that indignation seems to have 
carried him so much too far that he makes his heroine 
scold like a vixen. Tracy Tremaine, too, the super- 
ficially polished man of the world, is as openly brutal 
as a Bowery ruffian; and the Rev. Mr. Pragley is a 
burlesque entirely out of place in a novel of society. 
These errors of excess, however, do not materially 
impair the value of a strong and wholesome book.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Ellen W. Olney. 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 


Mrs, Ellen Olney Kirk, better known as Ellen W. 
Olney, is one of those spontaneous story-tellers who 
seem to be born rather than made, and whose stories 
and sketches read as if they had written themselves, 
so vivid and natural and graphicare they. A sum- 
mer number of the At/antic Monthly, a few years ago, 
contained a story entitled One Too Many, complete 
in one number, from this writer, that attracted very 
great attention. Since then she has published two or 
three books, of which one is A Lesson in Love, that 
formed the initial volume of the Round Robin series 
and which, in the opinion of many, was the best story 
presented in that class of pleasant summer novels. 
So when the announcement that a new novel entitled 
A Midsummer Madness was to appear from this 
favorite story-teller, there was a prelude of anticipa- 
tion about it, and one which the Midsummer Madness 
fully justifies. 

A brilliant young man, who has literary aspirations 
and abilities, and who has drifted temporarily into 
journalism, is sent by circumstances to Mr. Haxtoun, 
a wealthy and eccentric gentleman, who has conceived 
the idea of writing a great work on The Identity of 
the Primitive Epic of all Aryan Nations. Having 
nearly sacrificed his family to this production, the old 
gentleman is finally prevailed upon to employ a pri- 
vate secretary, and secures young Medhurst. The 
household consists of Mr. and Mrs. Haxtoun, their 
son and daughter, Alec and Cecil, and a niece, Miss 
Winchester. Cecil, nineteen, impulsive and beauti- 
ful; her lover, whom she does not love, Rodney Este 
and his eccentric mother; the few other characters 
that drift with the story of that summer come and go, 
and while the tableaux are interesting, the interest is 
held subordinate to the growing love between Cecil 
and Medhurst; on the man’s side repressed, held 
sternly in check by a pride of circumstances; on the 
girl’s full of sweetness, devotion, tenderness, and 
The scene of Cecil’s sunset sail 
on the river with Francis Medhurst, the private thea- 
tricals and the féte day at the house of Rodney Este, 
the introduction of Fanny Dalton, the designing 
young widow and the former fiancée of Medhurst ; 
all these situations are delightfully presented, and the 
interest from first to last is perfectly sustained. It is 
a fascinating novel—a very idyl of midsummer. 
—Boston Traveller. 
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THERE WAS ONCE A MAN. 


THERE WAS ONCE A MAN. By R. H. Newell, 
(Orpheus C. Kerr). 12mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 


Orpheus C. Kerr, who had disappeared for years 
from literary notice, again appears, and in a new réle 
widely different from that of the humorist—novel 
writing. In the work before us, which has the singu- 
lar title There Was Once a Man, the author has 
chosen a virgin field—Borneo, with its singular social 
mixture of Malays and Dyaks, its picturesque meeting 
of savage barbarism and of civilization The career 
of that bold and noble character, Rajah (Sir James) 
Brooke, is unique, This English hero and reformer, 
without aid from his government, except at a late 
period of his career, by his wisdom and shrewdness, 
his administrative power, justice. moderation, and 


unflinching courage, succeeded in making himself | 


practically the ruler of Borneo, and inspiring the 
natives with a feeling mixed of love and fear, as 
toward a demi-god, He subjugated the Dyak savages 
into a state of semi-civilization, utterly cured them of 
the barbarous custom of head-hunting, quelled the 
internecine feuds which raged between the different 
tribes, and planted the arts of peace and order 
among a race who had been looked on as utterly 
intractable. He left a name which was profoundly 


reverenced among the Borneans, and the shadow of | 


that name is to-day a more potent spell than the 
personality of any living man. His has been a name 
to conjure by in more senses than one. The English 
journals, with this example fresh in view, bade Gordon 
Pasha Sarawak the Soudan (Sarawak having been 
the section of Borneo where Rajah Brooke's civiliz- 
ing work was more strongly observable), though the 
injunction seems to have been of little purpose up to 
the present time. Mr. Newell gives us a striking 
picture of Borneo and Bornean life in the heyday of 
Rajah Brooke’s labors, and though a pleasant love- 
story is interwoven with the web of the narrative, we 
are chiefly interested in the picturesque life described 
and in the account given of one of the most heroic 
and manly of modern Englishmen, a veritable mis- 
sionary in the cause of civilization. As a novel, but 
little can be said in favor of the story ; as a graphic 
picture of a strange country, under highly interesting 


conditions, it is a fascinating book.—Zhe Eclectic | 


Magazine. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. By Mrs. John Sher- 
wood. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Notwithstanding all the stories current since long be- 
fore the days of Mrs. Potiphar concerning the vain 
presumption and the ludicrous mistakes of the newly 
rich, we believe there is no question oftener or more 
honestly asked of them by themselves, or of their 
nearest friends, than ‘‘ How shall I spend this new 
money gracefully?’’ That the question has not 
always been wisely answered is only too evident. A 
book like Mrs. Sherwood’s has long been needed. 
The separate chapters, as they appeared in Harper's 
Bazar, have already proved themselves most accept- 
able. They cannot be too widely known; for, the 
exigencies of great wealth apart, there will come to 
most persons, however simple, occasions when it 
may be a positive relief to know what is expected of 
well-bred people. Mrs. Sherwood wisely presupposes | 
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the fundamental rules as to personal habits, and 


| takes up her subject where the customs of society 


begin. How the house shall be ordered; how com- 
pany shall be received ; how to visit and be visited ; 
how to do it all kindly, attractively, becomingly, in 
proportion to the means at command, is set forth very 
clearly and convincingly. It is not a small merit, in 
writing for a public which has borrowed its customs 
and is hard at work making its own traditions, to 


| have kept in sight the fact that etiquette is always 


and only a convenience—a means, not an end. _Inti- 
mate friends have no need of it, while common ac- 
quaintance can never be carried on without its help, 
either as a restraint or as a welcome medium. The 
latest giver of grand dinners or the last aspirant to 
social leadership will heed and follow Mrs. Sherwood, 
because she speaks with the authoritative tone of 
experience ; but those of less ambition and more dis- 
crimination (and it is they whose approval she would 
most prize) will look deeper, and, understanding 
better, will say that she, like the famous shepherd 
minister, 


“Avait du bon sens; le reste vient ensuite.’’ 


She has by no means constituted herself a censor. In 
the nature of things, to talk of customs is to talk of 
the world as it is; but at any doubtful point, in any 
possibility of choice, she seems to us almost always to 
prefer the best. To follow her suggestions would be 
to adopt the most rational course, the most agreeable 
to all. 

Our space is scant for details. We are glad she 
has thrown the weight of her influence in favor of 
“the roof tree as an introduction.’’ Nothing could 
make more difference in our receptions of every kind 
than the general adoption of this idea, as any one 
will admit who has known the charm of a foreign 
house or the affability of persons brought up under 
such arule. Mrs. Sherwood, though very decided in 
her approval of the principle, does not discuss the 
matter; if she had, she would probably have said 
that what stands in the way is not at all a preference 
for stiff silence, nor even shyness, but ‘the fear of 
what it may lead to.”” In the absence of recognized 
standards—not merely as to who is who, but who is 
first, or who shall make the advance—many ladies 
are not prepared to risk the chance of having an 
acquaintance claimed afterward. It may be a long 
while before it is generally understood that ‘the 
guarantee of the roof” has its complement in the 
implied reservation: ‘‘ This of itself goes no further, 
without personal introduction or without mutual 
agreement.’ Meanwhile, it is the duty of those who 
have seen a better way to show it, so far as may be, 
tu others, In so good a piece of work, we do not 
mean to lay stress on small matters. There are some 
inadvertencies that involve contradictions or that risk 
misconstruction, as when ‘‘to be introduced to’’ is 
used instead of ‘‘to make the acquaintance of." One 
or two adjectives seem rather hard pressed. It may, 
however, be only an unconscious adoption of current 
speech that makes “elegant” do duty in so many 
ways, not only as “ choice,”’ “ refined,” “‘ elaborate,"’ 
“‘costly,”’ but for the phrases “an air of distinction,” 
and ‘on a grand scale.”’ Is it best to apply ‘ vul- 
gar’’ equally to the mere manner of leaving a card 
and to an actual breach of politeness? Is not this to 
confonnd gaucherie and grosstereté ? 

There is quite another side to the book, which we 
can only hint at: it has its value as a photograph of 
contemporary manners. To contrast it with Mrs. 
Farrar’s once famous book for young ladies may 
seem whimsical, yet the comparison has its meaning. 
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The world has never seen in a like space of time a 
change such as has passed over our communities— 
whether for better or worse is a matter of opinion 
which is very likely to be governed by one of two 
facts which would seem to a Chinese philosopher 
most irrelevant: *‘ Had a man a great-grandfather, 
or has he just made his first million ?"’ However, 
turning these pages at random, there is proof enough 
that human nature is much the same. The hostess 
who presides serenely over the long succession of 
elaborately simple courses of a dinner @ /a Russe, 
would think the loaded table of her hospitable grand- 
mother a barbarous show. ‘To-day thinks itself more 
refined; but was there any more ostentation in the 
crowd of dishes than in the seven fresh napkins now 
furnished to each guest for a single dinner? That 
fashion looks to England for its models has been for 
some time patent enough, but the book presents an 
odd sort of cumulative testimony to the fact. Still, 
France has not lost her hold. Even setting aside 
affectations, Briton and American alike depend on 
the Gallic phrase. The world will never cease to 
feel the force of the people that taught it the art of 
polite living.— 7he Nation. 


STORY OF THE COUP D'ETAT. 

STORY OF THE Coup p’Etat. By M. de Maupas. 
Freely Translated, with Notes, by Albert D. 
Vandam. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


The author of this volume was one of the leading 
actors, or rather managing directors, in the coup 
d'état which, in December, 1852, placed Louis Napo- 
leon on the throne of France. In order that he might 
more effectually assist in that desperate stroke, he 
was, at his own request, appointed to the prefecture 
of police. To him, therefore, fell the task of arrang- 
ing for the arrest of such of the Deputies as were 
likely to give trouble, and he relates with something 
like pride, how perfectly he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his purpose. The most astonishing feature of the 
book is the cynical frankness with which he relates 
the particulars of the plot. Nothing is withheld, and 
nothing is regretted. Had it been the arrangement 
for a campaign devised to free his country from 
slavery, he could not show greater solicitude to ac- 
quaint a grateful people with the story of their deliv- 
erance. The more we read, the more we wonder 
now speedily republican France was reconciled to 
imperial despotism. The history of one of the great- 
est outrages on public liberty ever perpetrated by a 
set of desperate adventurers is now for the first time 
given to-the world, with a fulness of detail which M. 
de Maupas was alone able to furnish. 
the editor are judiciously interspersed, and are useful 
in recalling facts to which no more than passing allu- 
sion is made in the text.— Zhe London Bookseller. 


BIOGEN. 


A SPECULATION ON THE ORIGIN AND 
NATURE OF LIFE. Bv Professor Elliot Coues. 
16 mo, parchment paper. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


BIOGEN : 


The substance of this disquisition was delivered at 
a lecture before the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, and now appears with the trimmings—dedica- 
tion, mottoes, preface, introduction and appendix— 
forming altogether a very lively little treatise on 
biological mysticisms. Professor Coues seems to 
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have got tired of working under the restraints of 
observation, analysis and introduction at the mere 
phenomena of life, as is the work-a-day habit of 
science, and so he determined to break away and 
have a spree of speculation, and see what might come 
of it. He makes a rally for the relief and rescue of 
the old but declining doctrine of the “‘ vital principle”’ 
or “‘ vital force,’’ which he denominates Biogen, and 
which he insists is a thing, and a very real thing, 
“‘ possessed of sensible qualities and attributes which 
may be investigated by proper scientific methods, 
and by scientific experimentation, quite as readily 
as any other of the so-called ‘imponderables’ of 
Nature. It is as open to examination as luminiferous 
ether, and its properties if not its substance may be 
studied as we may study light, heat, or electricity ; it 
is, therefore, not only a proper object of science, but 
a proper subject of philosophy.”” However this may 
be, it is certain that the doctrine of the “ vital princi- 
ple’’ was made the most of in times of ignorance before 
anything was known of the laws of life. The “ vital 
principle ’’ explains everything in the middle ages, 
and we observe that the publishers of this drochure, 
doubtless aware of the fitness of things, have printed 
it in medizeval type.— Popular Science Monthly. 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. By Mrs. E. Carr. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.62. 


In a play of Euripides one of the characters is said to 
‘‘ dream horses,” and one of the favorite family names 
of antiquity was Phil-ipfos, or the lover of horses—a 
characteristic feature of Greek civilization, seen not 
only in Herodotean ‘four-horse families,’’ an 
expression indicative of distinction, as contra-distin- 
guished from our ‘“‘one-horse affair,” but also de- 
lineated with exquisite skill on the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. Coming down a millennium or so later, we 
find the Aztecs of Mexico establishing one of the 
horses of Cortes in a temple with a view to worship- 
ping the animal, quite after the fashion of the times 
of Caligula. Later still the Derby Day, Longchamps, 
Ascot, with all their magnificent preparation, cere- 
monial, solemnities, liturgies of the horse, hymns to 
the race, pzans to the victor, mysterious service- 
books, vast congregations, dust and incense, estab- 
lished themselves fully and finally in some countries 
as the ultimate triumph of the religion and worship 
of the equestrian, or rather equine, deity. Com- 
mentators on the service of this complicated divinity 
have not been wanting, from the times of the war- 
horses of Job and Alexander to the latest performance 
of Goldsmith's Maid. The elaborate ritual of the 
English worship is known to all, and the centaur- 
women of the isle have been perpetuated in the pages 
of John Leech. 

From time to time new manuals of this strange and 
fascinating creed have poured forth from the press, 
filled with illustrations and directions how to conduct 
one’s self during the service, private or public. Latest, 
but not longest, is the American Horsewoman, with 
the figure on the back of a dashing damsel clearing 
a three-rail fence at a leap. Mrs. Karr’s hand-book 
is definite, practical and well written, and abounds 
with just such advice as to riding-habits, saddles and 
bridles, mounting and dismounting a horse, the seat 
on horseback, holding reins and managing horses, as 
American women need at the present moment. The 
author discusses, like a true priestess of the Philip- 
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pian mysteries, the dark oracles of the god—the walk, 
the trot, the amble, the pace, the rack, canter, hand- 
gallop, flying-gallop, leap, standing-leap, flving-leap, 
defences of the horses, and the critical situations into 
which blind and over-enthusiastic devotees are apt to 
get themselves; and everywhere her style is flowing 
and agreeable, A catechism of thirty-four points 
necessary to be learned and to be well understood by 
‘“‘equestriennes,’’ concluding with a glossary and 
index, completes the manual of horsemanship, which 
may be heartily recommended as a useful little book. 
— The Critic. 


MISS NANCY. 
Miss Nancy. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


Down in the mountains of West Virginia there is an 
insignificant little village called Berkeley Springs. 
In summer it is crowded with “ guests,”’ as the hotel 
proprietor politely calls them; from many Eastern 
cities they flock to these Springs, and lead a lazy, 
peaceful life, which to most of us is so pleasant. 
The mountains rising on all sides shut them in from 
the outer world, so that they form a little colony all 
to themselves—laughing, flirting and quarreling to- 
gether in the most harmonious way. But in winter 
the solitude can scarcely be described ; few journeys 
are taken over the mountain road to Sir John’s run 
and the world beyond; nothing seems to happen and 
the monotony of the country life is terrible. 

One clear, cold, starlight night in the latter part of 
December the little village was enjoying its usual 
tranquility ; but if you had entered some of the small 
frame houses to listen to the homely, simple chat, 
you would have heard many a regret expressed about 
Miss Nancy’s leaving on the following inorning. 
That was the town topic—how the Jacksons would 
do without her. ‘* For you know, Miss Smith,’’ re- 
marked one old darkey to another, ‘‘ Miss Nancy 
do certainly run dat house. Miss Jackson am pore 
trash.” 

‘Dat certainly am true, Aunt Sally,’’ interposed 
her husband, knocking the ashes from his pipe; 
“Miss Nancy am a powerful worker, and mighty 
smart, too.” 

This was the opinion generally expressed. Mrs. 
Jackson was a second wife, and, being a quiet, sickly 
woman, not of much authority in the village. Aunt 
Sallie, the cook and a leading sister in the Methodist 
church, felt qualified to publish her opinions on all 
topics, private and public. 

Captain Jackson’s house stood opposite the hotel, 
or, to speak more correctly, the grove. Time had 
dealt kindly with the old homestead, for though he 
had eaten off all signs of paint, and had obliged the 
second-story piazza to be propped up with long poles, 
still he left the grand, gracious old trees to cover up 
all defects while the summer lasted, and when winter 
made the trees bare and leafless, no prying stranger 
was left to spy out ‘‘ the nakedness of the land.” 

Light streamed from the large dining-room win- 
dows, innocent of curtains or shutters, and cheered 
several humble villagers staggering home from some 
friendly gathering. Within all was cheerful and 
bright. The room was large, with little furniture 
save the necessary table in the middle, chairs and a 
book-case, while half a-dozen family portraits smiled 
or frowned down in unbroken silence; but a big 
wood-fire, glowing and crackling on the old-fash- 
ioned hearth, lent an air of comfort to the forlorn 
surroundings. 


Captain Jackson, wrapped in a faded dressing- 
gown, was sitting in an arm-chair beside the fire, 
peacefully smoking and enjoying the heat, now and 
then caressing the ears of a pointer stretched full 
length by the welcome blaze. A much more active 
scene was going on in another part of the room. 
Miss Nancy was trying to lock a very full trunk 
while little Ken and wee Virgie were doing their 
best to help. Just then came the clatter of little 
wooden soles outside in the hall, and a boy of about 
nine burst into the room, almost hidden by a pile of 
white skirts. 

“Nancy,” he exclaimed, ‘you've forgot your pet- 
ticoats !”’ 

A little frown of anxiety came on the girl's smooth, 
white forehead as she said: ‘‘Oh, Jack! how can I 
put them in? the trunk’s too full now.” 

‘‘ Wear ’em,”’ proposed Jack, laconically; but as 
this suggestion met with no encouragement he helped 
lift out the tray, put the dainty skirts in, then try 
again tolock it. Thetrunk, probably feeling this to be 
an imposition on its good nature, refused to close, so 
out came the heavy tray once more. Before Nancy 
knew what was done Jack had jumped in and 
stamped them down. Indignation so strengthened 
her that she hauled him out. ‘‘ You've got them all 
dirty, you horrid boy!” 

‘‘I was trying to help you,” returned Jack, wrath- 
fully, feeling that his intentions at least were good. 

Nancy soon pacified him as she alone could, and 
at last, with great difficulty, the troublesome trunk 
was locked and strapped. Then Jack fastened on a 
little tag with the full address : — 


Miss Nancy Fackson, 
Care of Mr. Morris L. Shew, 
1824 Walnut Street, 
Fhiladelphia, Penna. 


This mighty task over they gathered round the fire, 
Nancy on a little cricket, Virgie on her lap, Ken and 
sturdy, red-headed, devoted Jack close by. He was 
her own and only brother, dearer than any thing else 
in the world; and through all Jack’s obstinacy, his 
mischief, his boyish badness even, there shone that 
one ray of pure good—the love he bore his sister. 
Still the children of the second Mrs. Jackson were 
very dear to Nancy, and though she was barely nine- 
teen she exercised almost unlimited authority over 
them. 

“Just think, children,” said she, gravely, wishing 
to work on their feelings ; “I will be way off in Phil- 
adelphia to-morrow night.” 

‘‘And you're a mighty lucky girl to go, too,’’ re- 
marked Jack. ‘‘ Wish I was in your place, just to 
have a good time all winter.” , 

“Yes, you'll go to ve pheatre and parties and phe 
circus every day, and we wont do nuffin,”’ said little 
Ken, which sorrowful picture so worked on Virgie’s 
feelings that she began to cry. ‘‘Oh, Nancy, take 
me—I want to go, too!’ she wailed. ‘And me,” 
sobbed Ken. 

‘I wish, Nancy, you would not say such things to 
the children. It’s very thoughtless, when you know 
how it affects your poor mother,” said her father, 
in his weak, querulous way. 

Nancy had not intended to reduce them to tears, 
so she coaxed and petted till the smiles returned— 
then she carried them off for the night. In their little 
white gowns they knelt to say their simple childish 
prayers before scampering off to bed. As they lay 
there'so rosy and sweet, the tears came to Nancy’s 
eyes at the thought of how many months would pass 
before she heard those prayers again. Jack diverted 
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these mournful thoughts, and they had a lively tussle 
before he was subdued. Mrs. Jackson’s room could 
not be entered, as she had one of her neuralgic head- 
aches, ind it had been found best to prescribe perfect 
quiet as her only medicine. 

Clear and crisp was the air next morning; the 
snow lay deep on the road and up the mountain side, 
which rose abruptly in front of the village. The 
sleigh: bells tinkled as the impatient horses pawed 
the ground. ‘ Hurry up, Nancy! the horses hate to 
stand,”’ called her father impatiently. 

Poor Nancy was loath to go; the children clung to 
her and several villagers had come to say good-bye. 
Fat Aunt Sallie stood, dipper in one hand, while with 
the other she wiped the tears from her shiny face. 
Mrs. Jackson appeared at an upper window, the 
greater part of her head still obscured by a tight 
bandage. 

**Good-bye, Ken and Virgie—Oh, Jack, be a good 
boy ’’—the tears coming into her voice. ‘‘Good-bye, 
good-bye!’ and jumping into the sleigh they drove 
off. * * 


MINGO. 


MINGO; AND OTHER SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
By Joel Chandler Harzis, author of Uncle Remus. 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


CHAPTER I. 


In 1876, circumstances, partly accidental and partly 
sentimental, led me to re-visit Crooked Creek Church, 
near the village of Rockville, in Middle Georgia. I 
was amazed at the changes which a few briet years 
had wrought. The ancient oaks ranged roundabout 
remained the same, but uponeverything else time had 
laid its hand right heavily. Even the building seemed 
to have sunk; the pulpit was less massive and impos- 
ing, the darkness beyond the rafters less mysterious. 
The preacher had grown gray, and feebleness had 
taken the place of that physical vigor which was for- 
merly the distinguishing feature of his interpretations 
of the larger problems of theology. People I had 
never seen sat in the places of those I had known so 
well. There were only traces here and there of the 
old congregation, whose austere simplicity had made 
so deep an impression upon my youthful mind. The 
blooming girls of 1860 had grown into care-worn 
matrons, and the young men had developed in their 
features the strenuous uncertainty and misery of the 
period of desolation and disaster through which they 
had passed. Anxiety has so ground itself into their 
lives that a stranger to the manner might well have 
been pardoned for giving a sinister interpretation to 
these pitable manifestations of hopelessness and 
unsuccess. 

I had known the venerable preacher intimately in 
the past; but his eyes, wandering vaguely over the 
congregation, and resting curiously upon me, betrayed 
no recognition. Age, which had whitened his hair 
and enfeebled his voice, seemed also to have given 
him the privilege of ignoring everything but the 
grave and the mysteries beyond. 

These swift processes of change and decay were 
calculated to make a profound impression, but my 
attention was called away from all such reflections. 
Upon a bench near the pulpit, in the section reserved 
for the colored members, sat an old negro man whose 
face was perfectly familiar. I had known him in my 
boyhood as Mingo, the carriage-driver and body- 
servant of Judge Junius Wornum. He had changed 
but little. His head was whiter than when I saw him 
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last; but his attitude was as firm and as erect, and the 
evidences of his wonderful physical strength as appa- 
rent as ever. He sat with his right hand to his chin, 
his strong serious face turned contemplatively toward 
the rafters. When his eye chanced to meet mine, a 
smile of recognition lit up his features, his head and 
body drooped forward, and his hand fell away from 
his face, completing a salutation at once graceful, 
picturesque, and imposing. 

I have said that few evidences of change manifested 
themselves in Mingo; and so it seemed at first, but a 
closer inspection showed ore remarkable change. I 
had known him when his chief purpose in life seemed 
to be to enjoy himself. He wasa slave, to be sure, 
but his condition was norestraint upon his spirits. He 
was known far and wide as ‘‘ Laughing Mingo,” and 
upon hundreds of occasions he was the boon com- 
panion of the young men about Rockville in their 
wild escapades. Many who read this will remember 
the ‘‘’possum suppers” which it was Mingo’s delight 
to prepare for these young men, and he counted 
among his friends and patrons many who afterward 
became distinguished both in war and the civil pro- 
fessions. At these gatherings Mingo, bustling around 
and serving his guests, would keep the table in a roar 
with his quaint sayings and local satires in the shape 
of impromptu doggerel; and he would also repeat 
snatches of orations which he had heard in Washing- 
ton when Judge Wornum was a member of Congress. 
But his chief accomplishments lay in the wonderful 
ease and fluency with which he imitated the eloquent 
appeals of certain ambitious members of the Rock- 
ville bar, and in his travesties of the bombastic flights 
of the stump-speakers of that day. 

It appeared, however, as he sat in the church, gazing 
thoughtfully and earnestly at the preacher, that the 
old-time spirit of fun and humor had been utterly 
washed out of his face. There was no sign of grief, 
no mark of distress, but he had the air of settled 
anxiety belonging to those who are tortured by an 
overpowering responsibility. Apparently here was 
an interesting study. Ifthe responsibilities of life are 
problems to those who have been trained to solve 
them, how much more formidable must they be to 
this poor negro but lately litted to his feet! Thus my 
reflections took note of the pathetic associations and 
suggestions clustering around this dignified represen- 
tative of an unfortunate race. 

Upon this particular occasion church services were 
to extend into the afternoon, and there was an interval 
of rest after the morning sermon, covering the hour 
of noon. This interval was devoted by both old and 
young tothe discussion of matters seriously practical. 
The members of the congregation had brought their 
dinner baskets, and the contents thereof were spread 
around under the trees in true pastoral style. Those 
who came unprovided were, in pursuance of an imme- 
morial custom of the section and the occasion, taken 
in charge by the simple and hearty hospitality of the 
members. 

Somehow I was interested in watching Mingo. As 
he passed from the church with the congregation, and 
moved slowly along under the trees, he presented 
quite a contrast to the other negroes who were present. 
These, with the{results oftheir rural surroundings super- 
added to the natural shyness of their race, hung upon 
the outskirts of the assembly, as though their presence 
was merely casual, while Mingo passed along from 
group to groupof his white friends and acquaintances 
with that familiar and confident air of meritorious 
humility and unpretentious dignity which is associated 
with good-breeding and gentility the world over. 
When he lifted his hat in salutation, there was no ser- 
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vility in the gesture; when he bent his head, and 
dropped his eyes upon the ground, his dignity was 
strengthened and fortified rather than compromised. 
Both his manners and his dress retained the flavor of 
a social system the exceptional features of which were 
too often, by both friend and foe, made to stand for 
the system itself. His tall beaver, with its curled 
brim, and his blue broadcloth dress-coat, faded and 
frayed, with its brass buttons, bore unmistakable evi- 
dence of their age and origin; but they seemed to be 
a reasonable and necessary contribution to his indi- 
viduality. 

Passing slowly through the crowd, Mingo made 
his way to a double-seated buggy shielded from all 
contingencies of sun and of rain by an immense 
umbrella. From beneath the seat he drew forth a 
large hamper, and proceeded to arrange its contents 
upon a wide bench which stood near. 

While this was going on, I observed a tall, angu- 
lar woman, accompanied by a bright-looking little 
girl, making her way toward Mingo’s buggy. The 
woman was plainly, even shabbily, dressed, so that 
the gay ribbons and flowers worn by the child were 
gaudy by contrast. The woman pressed forward with 
decision, her movernents betraying a total absence of 
that undulatory grace characteristic of the gentler sex, 
while the little girl dancing about her showed not only 
the grace and beauty of youth, but a cetain refine- 
ment of pose and gesture calculated to attract atten- 
tion. 

Mingo made way for these with ready deference, 
and after a little I saw him come toward me. He came 
forward, shook hands, and remarked that he had 
brought me an invitation to dine with Mrs. Feratia 
Bivins. 

‘Miss F’raishy ’members you, boss,” he said, bow- 
ing and smiling, ‘‘en she up 'n’ say she be mighty 
glad er yo’ comp’ny ef you kin put up wid cole vittles 
an’ po’ far’; en ef you come,” he added on his own 
account, “we like it mighty well.” * * * 
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LaL. By William A. Hammond. 12mo, Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
CHAPTER I. 
TOO LATE! 


Ten years ago, near the point where the road from 
Hellbender to Bill Dodd’s Cafion crosses Wildcat 
Creek, there stood on a rocky knoll, rising from a 
prairie stretching for many miles in every direction, 
a log-cabin, consisting of what, in the vernacular of 
that region, is known as ‘‘two pens and a passage.”’ 
This structure was of the rudest and most primitive 
description, It was built of unhewed logs, rough 
with the bark they wore as they stood in the forest 
high up on the mountain-side. The wide spaces 
between them were “chinked” with bits of stone 
and wood, and the rafters were covered in some 
places with slabs of cottonwood, and in others with 
pieces of old tents and various similar materials, that 
originally had served for far different purposes. The 
chinking had not been done with that thoroughness 
which the honest workman puts into every piece he 
turns out from his hands, for there were many crevices 
that allowed the wind to enter freely, and that in the 
winter made the cabin rather uncomfortable for the 
inhabitants ; for the winters in that part of the country 
were hard, beginning early and ending late, and being 
severe while they lasted. 
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There was no stint of space in the rooms of this 
cabin, or in the passage-way between them. The 
architect that had presided over its construction was 
evidently a man not fettered by rules of symmetry or 
of proportion ; but he was just as clearly one endowed 
with large ideas. He had set out to build a house in 
which he could not only ‘swing a cat by the tail"’ 
without danger of breaking the animal's skull, but 
one also in which he could move about with that free- 
dom which those who live much in the open air regard 
as indispensable for their comfort; and certainly he 
had succeeded in his task more completely than many 
more ambitious and better educated architects had 
done before him. It was not an elegant house, but 
it suited him and those who were to occupy it with 
him, and, as he had constructed it for his own and 
their use, no one else had any right to find fault with 
his methods. Occasionally, when the wind blew espe- 
cially hard, and rifts of snow or sprays of rain came 
driving in through the unchinked spaces between the 
logs, his wife or daughter might venture on a word or 
two of complaint; but this was seldom, and the mur- 
murings were so evidently reasonable that he did not 
have it in his heart to contradict them. 

Then, again, the doors were a good deal too small 
for the apertures they were intended to close, and 
thus another means of ventilation was afforded. Being 
hung on leathern hinges, made from pieces of old 
boots, they sagged more than was altogether com- 
patible with smooth and easy motion. The windows, 
however, by their size, compensated to some extent 
for the smallness of the doors, for as he himself—the 
architect and owner—had graphically put it, “‘ they 
was so darnation tight that they would neither open 
when they was shet nor shet when they was open.” 
The chimney, built of sticks crossed, “pig - pen 
fashion,’’ and daubed with clay, had never since its 
erection been strictly vertical. It had been blown 
down once, and washed down twice by the tornadoes 
and rain-storms so common in the country, and with 
each re-building had been set up with less regard for 
the principles of perpendicularity governing the con- 
struction of chimneys, until now, at a little distance, 
it looked not unlike an enormous centipede crawling 
up the side of the house. As to the roof, it had been 
carried away several times by the winds, and in spite 
of its numerous patches always let in more or less 
water when rain or snow fell. Indeed, it would have 
been easy on any clear night to study the motions of 
the stars through its many openings. 

But, for all these things, the house was, as the owner 
remarked to an intending purchaser, who had called 
on him that day—and of whom we shall presently 
have more to say—‘‘a darn sight better warmin’- 
place in acold snap than half the ranches the boys 
has in these parts; and ef you don’t believe me, 
stranger, jist you try one o’ them cabins over at The 
Cafion some night when a blizzard’s blowin’, and ef 
you don’t wish you was here you may call me a liar.” 

This confidence of the owner in the comfort-giving 
qualities of his house had apparently not been un- 
heeded by the new-comer; for the bargain had been 
struck without his attempting the terrible experiment 
suggested, and consequently without the opportunity 
of questioning the veracity of the gentleman with 
whom he was dealing. 

Possession was given immediately, and then Jim 
Bosler and his wife and daughter entered a wagon, 
into which a pair of stout horses, ostensibly belonging 
to that individual, had been hitched, and drove slowly 
down the winding road leading to the plain below. 
And John Tyscovus began the occupation of his 
newly acquired estate, embracing not only the house, 
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but the knoll, a rude hut at its base that served as a 
stable, and about ten acres of prairie-land. 

The purchaser had walked twenty miles that day, 
and was tired; so he made a big fire of cottonwood 
logs, ate his supper of hard bread and toasted bacon, 
and then, lighting his pipe, sat by the fire, absorbing 
its heat while he puffed great whiffs of smoke from 
his mouth. For nearly half an hour he remained 
motionless, apparently lost in the thoughts passing 
through his mind. Finally, he roused himself, emp- 
tied the ashes from bis burned-out pipe on the hearth, 
and then strode two or three times across the solid 
oak floor that rested directly upon the still more solid 
earth. Then, for the first time, he made a careful 
survey of his new acquisition, lighting a pine-knot 
and visiting the room on the other side of the passage. 
‘It is not much of a place,”’ he said aloud, as he re- 
turned to the apartment he had just left, ‘‘ but it will 
do, and to-morrow I shall begin my work.”” Then 
he opened his knapsack, took out several books and 
papers, and a map very much marked with pencil- 
tracings of routes and localities, which the maker had 
not thought it worth his while to indicate. The former 
he laid on the table, but the map he hung on the wall, 
For several minutes he continued to pace the room, 
his head bent upon his chest and his hands clasped 
behind his back. Every now and then he stopped 
to inspect the map, following out with his finger cer- 
tain courses, and, to judge by the expression on his 
face, well pleased with the result of his examination. 
Then he threw two or three sticks of resinous pine on 
the fire, and, turning over the books on the table, 
appeared to be in search of a volume, which, how- 
ever, he did not find. He seemed troubled at this 
result, and, again lighting a pine-knot, went out to 
the passage and looked carefully over the floor, and 
then out on the ground in front of the house. Still 
not discovering the object for which he was looking, 
he proceeded slowly down the path by which he had 
ascended the hill, holding his extemporized torch close 
to the earth and minutely inspecting every inch of the 
ground. He wentas far as a large bowlder about half- 
way down the path, and then, still unsuccessful in his 
search, he slowly retraced his steps. ‘‘ It seems to be 
gone,” he said, regretfully. ‘‘I would rather have 
lost every other book I own than that; and yet I do 
not see how it can so utterly have disappeared.”” He 
looked again through his knapsack, and around the 
room, but the book was nowhere to be seen. Reluc- 
tantly he abandoned his efforts, and, wrapping him- 
self in a blanket, lay down in front of the fire, with 
his knapsack for a pillow, and was soon sound asleep. 

He had slept probably two hours, when he was 
.partially roused by the sound of many voices and 
the tramping of heavily-shod feet on the floor of the 
passage. Before he could, in his half-awakened 
state, collect his thoughts, the door of the room in 
which he slept was burst from its rotten hinges, and 
a dozen or more men with pine-knot torches and 
revolvers in their hands crowded into the apartment. 

“It’s no use, Jim,”’ said the leader of the party; 
‘we've got you this time sure, and your hour's come. 
Ef you’ve any message to leave, or any other little 
thing of that sort you'd like attended to, jist signify 
the same and I'll see to it, as certain as ef I was doin’ 
it for a honest man.”’ 

‘“‘ But, my friends,” began the now fully awakened 
man to whom this comforting speech had been ad- 
dressed—"‘ my name—” 

“Oh, yes! your name is jist anything you've a 
mind to call yourself, but in these parts you’re known 
as Jim Bosler, the horse-thief, and you've got to swing 
inside o’ five minutes! So! ef you want to pray, or 


tell where you hid the money you got from them 
Cafion fellows for Doc Willis’s mare, why, you'd 
better begin at once, for the time’s short.” 

“But,” again attempted the owner, ‘I never 
stole a horse in my life, and my name is not Jim 
Bosler.” 

‘‘That’s not Jim, sure!”’ said a man with a torch 
in his hand, coming forward and holding it so that 
the light fell full in the face of the intended victim, 
showing it to all in the room—‘‘that’s not Jim Bosler. 
I ought to know, for he was my pard for more’n a 
year, and would ‘a been yit, for all I know, ef he 
hadn't a-took a likin’ to my mule.” 

‘No!’ exclaimed several others, 
Jim.” 

‘Not Jim—not Jim Bosler!”’ cried the leader in 
astonishment. ‘‘ Well, now, gentlemen, you ought 
to know, for / never seed the darned cuss in my life, 
although he’s run off a dozen o’ my best stock. But 
ef that’s not Jim Bosler—and I must own there’s 
doubts arisin’ in my mind on that p’int—why, all I’ve 
got to say is, that we’ve made a all-fired flummux of 
the whole matter. This rope,’ he continued, taking 
a stout cord from his pocket, ‘‘ain’t no manner 0’ 
use this time, and we've got to git back to Hellbender 
with our tails, so to speak, atween our legs. Ain’t 
that so, gents?”’ 

‘* Well, I know,” said another of the party, “‘ that 
that gent ain't no Jim Bosler. Jim, when I last seen 
him, was a short, thick-set man, with a broken nose 
and only one eye, and he had all-fired red hair, and 
was fifty year old, and he didn’t talk any more like 
this “ere gent than a poll-parrot talks like a primy 
donny. Leastwise, that’s the sort of a cuss Jim was 
last Saturday when I seen him at The Cafion. Now 
I axes you all ef this ere gent answers to that bill?’”’ 

““No!”’ cried several of the party with one voice. 

“Tt is quite true, gentlemen,’ said John Tyscovus, 
whose face had all through the discussion, notwith- 
standing his peril, worn an amused expression—“ it 
is quite true that I am not Jim Bosler. That indi- 
vidual left here several hours ago, after disposing of 
his property to me. Allow me to express my regret 
at your disappointment, and my satisfaction that you 
discovered your error before you had proceeded to 
extremities.” 

““So you've come to live among us?” said the 
chief spokesman of the party. ‘‘I guess you've 
bought about the only thing in these parts as be- 
longed to Jim Bosler by rights.—We’ve barked up 
the wrong tree this time, boys,’’ he continued, ad- 
dressing his followers ; ‘‘ Jim must ’a’ got wind of this 
little business somehow, and took himself off in time 
to save his neck. I sort o’ feared as much when I 
looked in the stable as we come up the butte, and seen 
the wagon and horses was gone. But, we're bound 
to ketch him some time or 'nother, unless he makes 
tracks out o’ these parts quicker nor lightnin’. Come, 
don’t let’s keep the gentleman up any longer.—Per- 
haps we may meet ag’in some time,” he went on, 
add ressing Tyscovus, ‘“‘’specially as you’ve come to 
stay ; and, ef we do, we'll likely know one, ’nother. 
My name’s Brattle, and yours is-—”’ 

“ Tyscovus,”’ interrupted that gentleman. 

“Well, that’s the queerest name as ever I heard; 
is it Dutch ?—sounds to me like Latin; but I ain’t no 
jedge of your furrin languidges. However, a name’s 
nothin’ as Shakespeare says. You look like a trump, 
and we’ve done you some trouble for which we're 
sorry. So, good-night, and ‘may you live long and 
prosper!’ as old Rip says.—Come, boys!”’ turning to 
the men as he spoke, “‘let’s be off. The darned 
skunk’s got away this time, darn his ugly picter!”’ 


“that’s not 
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WITHOUT A HOME. 
I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“The ultimate design of the story is to trace the origin and growth 
and exhibit the pernicious results of the morphia habit. Mr. Roe has 
graphically, and at times powerfully and dramatically, portrayed its 
influence to wither and destroy manhood and to wreck the happiness of 
afamily. The harrowing incidents which are the consequence of the 
evil are not so ostentatiously exhibited as to be revolting, but are ing en- 
iously distributed over a story that has a substantial and independent 
interest of its own.””—Harfer’s Magazine. 


DODD, MEAD &.COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


By E. P. ROE. 
37th Thousand. 
A KNIGHT OF THE XIXru 
CENTURY, 
I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“In the delineation of character which enters into the development of 
the plot, Mr. Roe shows his greatest strength; his characters are por- 
trayed in lively colors and with excelent effect.” —New York Tribune. 

“Enhances the author’s already well-established reputation. Mr. 
Roe is sensational, but to a degree that is not unhealthy, and his books 
will be less ephemeral than the general run of religious novels.’’— 


[Springfield Republican. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


[ Number 24. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS 
e 
A new, complete edition. Will be issued by sub- 
scription, the first volumes about May 2oth, from new 
electrotype plates, made and printed at the University 
Press, Cambridge. Printed on the finest parchment 
linen drawing-paper, and bound in genuine parch- 
ment, gilt tops. This entirely unique edition will be 
illustrated with etchings, steel and wood engravings, 
and maps, and will be entitled 


THE PARCHMENT EDITION. 


Strictly limited to 375 numbered and registered copies, 
Price $3.50 per vol., the publishers reserving the right 
to advance the price without notice. 


COUES’ KEY TO 


North American Birds. 


Containing a concise account of every species of 
living and fossil bird at present known on the conti- 
nent north of the boundary line between Mexico and 
the United States, including Greenland. Second 
edition, revised to date, and entirely re-written ; with 
which are incorporated General Ornithology; an out- 
line of the structure and classification of birds; and 
Field Ornithology : a manual of collecting, preparing 
and preserving birds. Profusely illustrated. The 
original edition of this Standard Text-book of Orni- 
thology, being entirely out of print, and still very much 
in demand, the publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense in the preparation of ‘‘ THE NEW KEY,” 
in which the whole subject is carefully brought down 
to date, the text having been nearly quadrupled and 
the illustrations doubled in quantity. 

1 vol., royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $10.00. 
royal 8vo, half morocco, $13.50. 


BIOGEN. 


A speculation on the origin and nature of life. By 
Prof. ELLiotr Coves. 1 vol., square 16mo. Parch- 
ment paper, 75 cents. 

‘The scientific mind, working on scientific grounds, 
has found and recognized the spiritual body within 
the natural man, without help from religion or 
revelation, and thus scientifically confutes the 
doctrine of annihilation, so often the poor conclusion 
of materialistic research.” 


I vol., 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Publishers, 


BOSTON. 














The Circus Stories Series. 


Retails 20 cents each. 





Picturing in a life-like manner, the wonderful performances of Men, 

Monkeys and Dogs. Next to the things themselves, these books will 
surprise and delight the little ones, 
book. 


kinds, 


Sixteen illustrations in each 
Printed handsomely in tints. Quarto. 16 pages. 
Very showy. 


Three 
Covers printed in colors. 
Visit to the Circus. 
The Wonderful Performing Dogs. 
The Monkeys’ Circus. 


Wonders of the Ci 

onders of the Circus. 
HALF BOUND. 
he surprising tricks of educated Monkeys and Dogs, as well as the 
wonderful feats of trained Circus performers, are here shown ina 
‘This book contains forty-cight illustra- 


Retails $1 each. 


life-like and spirited manner, 
tions, printed in lively tints, comprising many of the things to be seen 
Quarto, Forty-eight 


in real performances. Rich colored covers, 


pages. 


Grimm’s Series. 


Retails 20 cents each, 


th 


ome of the good old Fairy tales, retold in simple and elegant rhyme 
With six full-pages illustrations to each 
Covers very rich and handsome. 


by Miss Josephine Pollard. 
story. Printed in brilliant colors. 
Quarto. 24 pages. Six kinds. 

Snow White. 

The Story of Bonnybelle. 

The Enchanted Princess. 

The Brave Little Tailor. 

The Six Swans. 

Story of Red Rose and White Rose. 


Hours in Fairy Land. 
HALF BOUND. 


‘airy Tales always possess a great fascination for the young. These 
stories are translated from the German of the Brothers Grimm, 
and rendered into verse with great elegance and simplicity by Miss 
Josephine Pollard. Eighteen full-page illustrations, printed in 
colors, with brilliant and artistic covers, adorn this handsome book, 
Quarto, 


Retails 1 each. 


Leo} 


Seventy-two pages. 





The above list comprises an entirely new line of Books, in addition to which we publish an assortment 
of several thousand other Toy Books, varying in price from one cent to $2.50 each. 


assortment of Games, etc. 


McLoughlin Bros.’ Toy Books. 





World. 


Retails $1 each. 


ry. we bed 

Tales of the Fairy 
HALF BOUND. 

Fairy Stcries trans'ated from the German of the Brothers Grimm, 
3eautifully rhymed by Miss Josephine Pollard. These tales make a 
very elegant addition to the stock of children’s literature. They 
contain eightcen full-page illustrations printed in colors, with colored 





covers, in a single volume, all executed in the latest style of art, 
Qvarto, Seventy-two pages. 
Three F Tal 
rece amous aies, 
HALF BOUND. 
Contains the treasured stories of many generations and their popularity 


It comprises twenty-four illustrations printed 
Forty-eight 


Retails g1 each. 


increases with time. 
in colors, with handsome pictorial covers. Large 8vo. 


pages. 


Oft Toldand Never Old Stories. 


HALF BOUND. Retails $1 each, 


These stories are familiar to every household, but like all good things 
they never grow old, and delight children of all ages. Twenty-four 


illustrations in colors, with colored covers, Large 8vo, Forty-eight 


One Syllable Series. 


The following popular stories are written in words of one syllable, and 
are adapted to the use of the youngest readers. The editions are 
entirely new, with particularly handsome covers, printed in brilliant 


pages- 


oil colors. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Retails 50 cents each. 


Spiritedly written in words of one syllable, 4to. Cap, 


Printed in colors, 


93 pages, 


Six full-page illustrations. 


Swiss Family Robinson. 
Retails 50 cents each, 


One of the best Juvenile books. Cap. Six full-page 


Printed in colors. 


112 pages, 4to. 


illustrations, 


Sandford and Merton. 


Retails 50 cents each 


A Charming story. 142 pages. 4to. Cap. Six full-page illustrations 


Printed in colors 


Also a large 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s 


Riles and Holiday Books. 


A HISTORY “OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


By Lucy M. Mitcuect. Imperial 8vo, 797 pages, containing 300 illustrations, comprising wood-engravings by some of the most skilled artists of 
this country, ar id Europe, and full-page phototypes prep: ared by Frisch, of Berlin. Full indexes and tables of reference. Cloth, $12.50; half 


morocco, $18.00; full morocco, $ 25. 0. 
This impo srtant work has been long in preparation, and embodies the results of all the researches and discoveries which have recently thrown 
such light on the history ofa great “artistic past. The author has enjoyed the aid and co-operation of many of the foremost scholars and arche- 
ol »gists of the day in the prosecution of her work, which now, in point of interest, comprehensiveness of treatment, and accuracy of detail, will take 
a first place in the literature of this subject. 


= <r ‘Cc DD TOTUOAT <OTT 7 ~ 
SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

Twenty phototype plates, printed in Berlin, in the highest style of the art, from original negatives made expressly for Mrs. Mitchell, and intended 

as an accompaniment to and illustrative of her work on Ancient Sculpture. In portfolio. With descriptive text. Folio, $4.00. 

> r _ > yo 7 ~ “TT 
THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN. 

A rece i. d of travel and sport, chiefly in the Basé country, being personal experiences and adventures during three winters spent in the Soudan, by 

F. James, M. A. F. R.G.S. With 40 full- page "illustratio ns. 

Mr. ik ames and his friends took many photographs on their journey, of which forty have been beautifully engraved on wood, by Heinemann and 

others of the foremost eng gravers of this country, for the book, They are vivid representations, not only of the landscape of this almost unexplored 
region, but also of the natives, their dress, ornaments, etc., and of the large game of the country. Royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


apm Tt = we To 
A S¢ ORE OF ETCHINGS. 

Twenty Examples by the most celebrated English Etchers, with critical and descriptive text by RoGer Riorpan. The collection includes such 

names as Seymour Haden, Herkomer, Hamerton, Colin Hunter, Waltner, l’avid Law, Brunet-Debaines, etc., etc. Folio, cloth, gilt, 


elegant, $1 oo. 
’ HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


A New Novel by E. P. Roz. Complete in one volume, r2mo, $1.50. The first edition 25,000 copies. The extraordinary popularity of Mr Roe’s 
stories is evidenced by the following statement of their sales: 


Barriers Burned Away. Is now in its 44th Thousand. | From Jest to Earnest. Is now in its 41st Thousand. 
What CanShe Do? . : 3 33d me A Face lilumined, ‘ ; : 36th “ 
Opening aChestnut Burr, . ‘ 45th 7 A Day of Fate, . : : 35th 

Near to Nature’s Heart, : : 37th ae Without a Home, ‘ ‘ . 4oth 

Knight of the XIX. Century, ; 35th " 


New Books for Young People. 
THE CHRONICLE OF THE CID. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by RicHarD MARKHAM, and illustrated, with upward of fifty designs, by H. W. McVickar and Alfred 
Brennan. Large quarto. Cloth, ornate, $3 00. 


GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER HILL BATTLE. 


By Ocrver Wenpett Hormes. A Ballad. Illustrated in color by H. W. McVickar. Cloth. $2.00. 
“The dre awings are in harmony with the quaint humor of the poem, and are in addition capital in drawing and exceedingly clever and spirited 


in design,”’ 
MAN-OF-WAR LIFE. 
By CHAS. NORDHOFF. A new edition, with Preface by the author for this edition. Printed from new plates. 
Quarto. Boards. With many illustrations. 1.25. 


MINOR WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Four vols., 12mo,-illus'rated. Per vol., $1.25. PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ; 
KING PHILIP’S WAR. By RICHARD MARKHAM. WAR OF 1812. By ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
WAR WITH MEXICO. By Horatio O, Lapp. THE OLD FRENCH WAR. By ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS. 
By Prof. ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. 
STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 
Two new volumes : { STORIES FROM LIVY. 
STORIES FROM HOMER. 
Previously published: « STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 
Five vols., 12mo, with many illustrations in color, from designs by FLAXMAN, PINELLI, and others. Per 


vol., $1.50. 
THE ELSIE BOOKS. 
By MARTHA FINLEy. 
A NEw VOLUME IN THE ELSIE SERIES. ELSIE’S NEW RELATIONS. 
The set, 9 vols., 16mo. Cloth, each, $1,25. 
THE MILDRED BOOKS. 


By MARTHA FINLEY. 
The set, 4 vols., 16mo. Cloth, each, $1.25. 
Mildred Keith. Mildred at Roselands. Mildred and Elsie. Mildred’s Married Life. 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS. 


12 vols.,12mo. A new edition in a new and highly ornamental binding. Per vol., $1.25. 


EGGLESTON’S FAMOUS AMERICAN INDIANS. 


A series illustrative of Early American History. 12mo. Cloth, per vol., $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 








